MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
From the men's weapons, and from the animals' bones
found there, we learn what was the chief food of these
people. Things found both indoors and outside tell us
whether or not they had knowledge of the dog-sledge and
kayak; and by collating all these small pieces of evidence,
we gain an impression of the type of culture we are faced
with. Systematic excavation over the whole Eskimo
district gives us information about the migrations of
earlier days, and about the civilisations which are off-
shoots of one another.
Let us take, for example, the investigations which have
been carried out in recent years in Greenland, mainly by
the Dane Therkel Matthiassen. Archaeologists have dis-
covered that the Eskimos came in far to the north at
Smith Sound, and thence came southward along the
west coast. This migration took place from the tenth to
the twelfth century. The primitive civilisation we meet
with here was called the Thule Culture', and Matthias-
sen found corresponding traces of it in Canada. On the
way south a new type of culture developed, partly from
the altered conditions and partly from the influence of
the old Norsemen who were living here when the
Eskimos arrived. This newer civilisation was called the
clnugsuk Culture', and traces of it have been found in
excavations in the neighbourhood of Angmagssalik on
the south-east coast, so that the Eskimos must have
rounded the southern point of Greenland. How far
north did they get on this journey?
The scientists of the Three-Year Expedition, particu-
larly the Danish archaeologist Helge Larsen, have made
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